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the workings of a depraved taste and imagination, and they 
throw much light on the character, situation, and opinions, of 
a large portion of the reading population of France, where 
they enjoy a great and rapidly increasing popularity. They 
are as significant, in their way, as were the writings of reflect- 
ing and speculative men among the French, just before the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1789. They show what ideas 
are simmering in the great cauldron of Paris, and what must 
be expected, when the fire shall burn more fiercely, and the 
contents of the vessel shall rise to the surface and overflow. 
Novels and newspapers constitute nearly all the intellectual 
food of a great multitude of readers, which is daily increas- 
ing, in consequence of the widely diffused means of public 
education and the cheapness of printing, and the character 
of these publications is at once an index and a cause of the 
state of opinion and sentiment among the people to whom 
they are addressed. Whatever grossness and immorality, 
whatever licentious speculations upon society, politics, and 
religion, they may contain, they reflect but too faithfully the 
moral and intellectual condition of those who read them ; 
and, in proportion to the energy and ability with which they 
are written, they heighten the very evils which they reveal. 
It is a source of some consolation and pride, to reflect, that, 
whatever may be the faults chargeable upon cheap publica- 
tions of a similar class in the English language, they are far 
purer and better, more sound in principle and healthy in 
tone, than the works which are now issuing in great profu- 
sion from the Parisian press. 



Art. III. — The Student-life of Germany. By William 
Howitt. From the unpublished MS. of Dr. Corne- 
lius. Containing nearly forty of the most famous 
Student-Songs. Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 1842. 
8vo. pp. 467. 

The title of this book will, no doubt, bring up to the 
minds of most of our readers a vision of young men, as- 
sembled together in Universities, with ample libraries and dis- 
tinguished professors, from whom they learn, that to give two- 
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thirds of the twenty-four hours to study is less a sacrifice than 
a self-indulgence. It may be, that here, as in some other 
cases, half would be better than the whole ; it may be, that 
their minds would work to more advantage, if not so heavily 
laden. Still, the thought of such a lofty estimate of the 
dignity of intellectual pursuits, and such intense devotion to 
learning, carries with it an imposing title to respect ; and all 
liberal minds delight to honor the German University, both 
for what it is, and for what it has done. 

With this feeling, we take up such works as the one now 
before us, desiring to see the interior of this strangely ascetic 
life ; to know how it is, that these persons become thus in- 
dependent of common wants and pleasures, and from what 
sources this high inspiration is drawn. We have no such 
forms of life among ourselves ; and, though we may not find 
reason to adopt all their ways, in preference to our own, we 
feel as if, with due selection, and proper allowance for dif- 
ference of circumstances, we might gain something by emu- 
lation, at least, if not by following their example. With 
such impressions, we put ourselves under Mr. Howitt's 
guidance ; and the youth in Dr. Johnson's distich, who ap- 
plied, with tears in his eyes, to the " hermit hoar in solemn 
cell," to know the way to happiness, was not more amazed 
to hear the sage say, " Come, my lad, and drink some 
beer," than we were, to be conducted, not to the "high, 
lonely tower," with its pale midnight lamp, but to the bar- 
room of an inn, where a jolly company are shouting drink- 
ing-songs with lungs of brass, draining pots of beer at every 
cadence, and heaping the jugs into a pyramid to stand in 
commemoration of what they have done. Or, if this is not 
enough, we may be admitted to a different scene, where, 
after preparing themselves for single combat, by head-pieces 
and mufflers, so as to leave hardly a possible chance of dan- 
ger, two of these hopeful youths engage in a sham-fight, 
compared to which, those witnessed at our autumnal reviews 
are serious and solemn things. Truly, if such is the interior 
of student-life in Germany, we are content that our own 
students should never enjoy such advantages, and shall never 
more complain that their intellectual attainments are com- 
paratively few and small. Richter ingeniously suggests, that 
these processes are useful, and happily devised for prevent- 
ing the natural refinement of student-life from going to ex- 
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cess. We should not have imagined, without being told, 
that there was any imminent danger of such a catastrophe ; 
but if it is so, — ■ and he must know better than we, — truly, 
one could hardly imagine a more effectual preventive than 
cudgels and pots of beer. We have never perceived any 
such danger in our seats of learning ; and if the complaint 
should make its appearance, these are not precisely the rem- 
edies to which we should think of resorting. But perhaps 
it would savor of exclusive presumption, to pronounce that 
application unsuited to all constitutions, which, we are con- 
fident, would not be the thing for ours. 

The author perceives that this account of student-life 
may be received with some irreverence ; and, accordingly, 
resents by anticipation the reflections which he apprehends 
will be cast. He is, himself, no fighting character, and, 
though "not an advocate of that watery suction, miscalled 
temperance," is not in favor of drinking. Now this " wa- 
tery suction," as it has pleased him to call it, certainly is 
temperance, and, like its kindred " spare fast, that oft with 
gods doth diet," is more likely to nourish high sentiments and 
imaginations than are those libations of beer and wine, 
which, as all experience shows, bring down the mind and 
heart into full communion with the clod. We cannot help 
thinking him in grievous error on this subject, and very sorry 
should we be to have him communicate the heresy to young 
men in this country, or in his own. No doubt, there is a 
sort of glory in the revel, when the hall is lighted up, when 
the sympathy of joy and friendship spreads from heart to 
heart, and the fire of unnatural excitement is just beginning 
to burn. But let any one visit, by the light of the next 
morning, the scene of riotous excess, and ask for the lofty 
sentiments and the glowing fancies of the preceding night, 
and he will find little poetry, or patriotism either, in the sad 
heart or the aching head ; he will see that these are not the 
schools in which any thing great and generous is to be 
learned, and there can be no greater fraud than to give the 
impression to the young, that self-indulgence is consistent 
with any thing great or high. We do not mean to accuse 
the author of any such design ; his heart seems to be in the 
right place ; but he either does not see these things in their 
true light, or he is induced, by his sympathy with the persons 
whom he describes, to visit their follies with much less con- 
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demnation than they deserve. It is true enough, as he sug- 
gests, that similar scenes are witnessed in other places. If the 
'" Westminster Review " may be trusted, a large proportion 
of the students at the English Universities lead a life which, 
when stripped of its foppery and pretension, is sottish and 
disgusting, to the last degree. Lockhart is no unfriendly 
authority ; and, in his " Reginald Dalton," he gives the same 
impression, that dissipation prevails, in its most open and 
shameless forms, throughout those venerable halls. Now all 
this may be ; but it is not very clear, how the circumstance, 
that the English Universities are bad, can make the German 
any better. It probably is wiser, as a choice of evils, to 
stupefy one's self with beer than to inflame with wine ; but, 
instead of setting one against the other, the better course is, 
to treat both with the contempt they deserve, and never to 
allow the association of poetry and high feeling with licen- 
tiousness and self-indulgence, though many have endeavoured 
to unite what God and nature have put asunder. Many 
Anacreons, in various ages, have been the worst enemies of 
humanity, and the moral sentiment of future times will con- 
sign them to a most unenviable immortality. 

It ought not to be forgotten, however, that, in every collec- 
tion of men, — we do not say young men, for the thing is not 
peculiar to any age, — strange practices and sentiments grow 
up in consequence of their seclusion from domestic influ- 
ences and other natural restraints, by means of which men 
at large are kept in order. We see this in the example of 
the American Congress, so unfortunately assembled in a city 
of their own, where they are not immediately acted upon by 
public opinion. Let any one witness an excited scene in 
that body, and he will be astonished beyond measure, that 
men, who must be, to some extent, trusted and honored at 
home, can be so unspeakably childish on these occasions. 
Nothing would tempt them into these antic exhibitions of 
themselves in the presence of their wives, children, and neigh- 
bours ; being well assured, that, if they did so, they would 
never hear the last of it at their domestic altars. If these things 
can be in high places, as every one knows that they are, 
it is not surprising that the same absence of domestic influ- 
ences should have a similar effect on younger men, leading 
them into habits of thought and ways of life which others 
cannot sympathize with, nor respect, nor even understand. 
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When the curtain is withdrawn from the interior of foreign 
seats of learning, we see nothing which, in these respects, 
makes it necessary to blush for our own ; but every one, 
who has resided in our colleges, knows what a peculiar at- 
mosphere is created, and what a strange sort of opinion is 
manufactured, within their walls. The tragic and the comic 
are often thrown out of their accustomed places ; new and 
unheard-of propositions in morals are upheld as if they were 
long-established truths, and with a zeal which would seem 
grotesque and ironical, if it did not so evidently come from 
the heart. Actions, which no one, in the open world, would 
think of defending, are trumpeted forth as efforts of distin- 
guished virtue, and if any one is called to account for one 
of these exploits, he is looked upon as a Christian martyr. 
The great difficulty of conducting these institutions arises 
from the fact, that no mortal can tell how particular things 
will strike the collective wisdom of a college ; in the world, 
one may calculate with reasonable precision ; but there is no 
Espy to say how, at any given time, within a college, the 
wind will happen to blow. This occasional waywardness is 
the chief difficulty arising from the monastic system, as it 
prevails in our colleges. The moral evils of such retreats 
have been greatly reduced by that " watery suction" which 
Mr. Howitt holds in so light esteem. In spite of his au- 
thority, we should be very sorry to witness a rejection of 
the unpretending element. We are thoroughly skeptical as 
to the genuineness of that fine sentiment which is thought 
to be associated with drinking. For the ordinary purpose 
of quenching thirst, still more for moral and intellectual im- 
provement, one draught from a common spring, not to speak 
of Castalian fountains, is worth a thousand pots of beer. 
During the rejoicings in London, after the peace of Amiens, 
Espriella says, that one of these last-named articles, creamy 
and foaming, was exhibited in a transparency, with a label 
proceeding from it, containing- the words, "I am coming 
down." This agreeable prediction, doubtless, had respect 
to the price ; but if it referred to the estimation, also, it is 
in a fair way to be fulfilled among persons of English descent, 
though, in some parts of the civilized world, it would seem to 
stand as high as ever. 

The associations, which give the tone to social life in the 
German Universities, appear to have grown out of the ten- 
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dency manifested by students who come from the same 
region, to associate together, and, though divided by their 
pursuits and studies, to maintain a union of sympathy and 
feeling. This was a very natural arrangement ; and, as 
such, was countenanced by the public authorities. But 
when they became so many schools of free and patriotic 
sentiment, they fell under suspicion ; and, as they were real- 
ly more united by regard for their common country, than 
for the particular part of it from which they happened to 
come, they followed the prevailing impulse, and were amal- 
gamated into one Burschenschaft., as it is called. The mur- 
der of Kotzebue, by Sand, in 1819, drew the attention of 
the government to this association ; and, as such notice is 
rather oppressive than complimentary, the members of the 
Burschenschaft resolved themselves again into their Chores, 
or local unions. These still exist, with their particular col- 
ors and badges, though without the freshness of their earlier 
days. They are generally prohibited by the government, 
and, therefore, many decline to join them ; but they never- 
theless exist, and exert an influence over the whole body of 
the students. It is to them that we owe the existence of 
some of these precious remnants of former habits to which 
we have already alluded, and which, without any great loss 
to manners or morals, might have been suffered to pass 
away. 

Though these Chores are under the ban of the govern- 
ment, they contrive to evade its laws and penalties ; being 
less frowned upon, perhaps, because they have lost much of 
their traditional charm, being rather accidental and capri- 
cious than historical and earnest, and, therefore, less dan- 
gerous to established power. Sometimes one dissolves, in 
consequence of the smallness of its numbers, and a new one 
springs up in its stead. Such an association signifies its 
purpose to the assembly of seniors, who hold a sort of pa- 
triarchal authority ; and if it seems good to these elders, the 
new Chore appears, as such, in the next Allgemeine, which 
is the gathering of all the Chores ; an event welcomed with 
great satisfaction, inasmuch as it affords a pleasing opportu- 
nity for them to pick quarrels with each other. The new 
company strikes up an alliance with one of the old, and an 
enmity with some other ; a general challenging takes place 
between the various members, duels are attended with great 

vol. lvi. — no. 119. 39 
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delight, and rejoicings — such as might be expected — fol- 
low the victory. It is said, that the qualifications for a 
leader of a Chore'&re great skill in the use of arms, a pow- 
erful voice, and a stomach that will hold " plenty of beer." 
One who has these excellent gifts is duly respected ; being 
considered able, on all occasions, to maintain the honor of 
the band over which he presides. The next officer is a sort 
of secretary of war, having charge of all that relates to the 
duel, such as the arms and etiquette, and holding himself 
ready to act as second, whenever his services may be re- 
quired. The third of these literary dignitaries is the treas- 
urer of the association. The affairs of this intellectual body 
are managed by the Chore convent, as it is called, which is 
connected with the general assembly of all the Chores ; and, 
on all occasions of peculiar solemnity, their energies are 
concentrated in one body. The greatest of these occa- 
sions is that of excommunication. When a trader, an inn- 
keeper, or shop-keeper, has offered an injury to a student, 
he appeals to this tribunal, and, the charge duly authenti- 
cated, they make inquiry into the guilt of the accused. If 
it be proved against him, he is laid under proscription for a 
given time, and no student, whether in or out of the union, 
is permitted to enter his premises, or to purchase any thing 
from him, under penalty of a similar persecution. Beside 
this venerable body, there is also a beer court, composed, 
doubtless, of individuals thoroughly habituated to such mat- 
ters, who are to settle all points of drinking ceremony, which 
are neither small in importance, nor few in number. The 
labors of this tribunal, we should apprehend, must be some- 
what oppressive ; but the honor, such as it is, is probably 
deemed a sufficient compensation. The students who take 
no part in any of these proceedings are contemptuously 
called " camels." The explanation of the term and its ap- 
plication is not given ; but it is, doubtless, because the ani- 
mal in question is so abstinent in respect to drinking, that 
his name is applied in scorn to those who thus forget the 
claims of literature, and the higher purposes of existence. 
There is an account given of the ceremonies of introduction 
to one of these associations, of the same highly intellectual 
character which might be expected from the preceding ex- 
amples. The Chores assemble in one of their most spacious 
rooms, embellished with the insignia of the order. The 
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president of the evening sits at a table with a drawn sword 
before him, and the spectators are well provided with their 
professional equipment of pipes and beer. The doors sud- 
denly open, and an old Bursch, seated in a chair with its 
back before him, rides in, dressed in jack-boots and leather- 
breeches, and wearing the hat of a postilion, with the horn 
at his side, and a sword in his right hand. Sometimes he 
appears riding on an ass, but not often ; probably from the 
difficulty of determining which of the two animals is entitled 
to ride the other. A procession of Forces, or youths who 
are thus entering upon their literary career, follow him in 
similar guise, and the whole assembly break forth into a song, 
consisting of questions and replies ; after which, they pro- 
ceed to the more serious business of the evening, and fur- 
nish each catechumen with a pipe and a- pot of beer. When 
these more general solemnities are over, they proceed to the 
details of the occasion. First comes the initiation of the 
" Brand-Foxes," or freshmen entering on their second half- 
year. The candidates appear in great wigs of tow, and are 
pursued by the assembled Burschen with lighted papers, 
with which they beat them over the head and face, till the 
paper burns out, when the service is completed, and they 
are advanced to the dignity of Brand~Foxes. But this does 
not end the race of ambition. The degree of the Young 
Burschen is before them, and each one sits down by the side 
of an old Bursch, who is to* serve as his example. What- 
ever the venerable elder drinks, the disciple must do the 
same ; accordingly, at the conclusion of the scene, the 
younger portion are in a condition more easily imagined than 
described, and the elders enjoy the placid satisfaction of 
those who have assisted others in an opening race of glory. 
Considering the element of these rejoicings, and the life 
to which they belong, it would be strange, if harmony should 
always remain unbroken ; and, accordingly, a way is open to 
exact redress, and receive satisfaction for insults and wrongs. 
It is not wholly without danger ; though, setting the friendly 
symposium by the side of the mortal combat, the former 
seems to us incomparably the most dangerous of the two. 
In case of a quarrel, the injured or insulted party applies to 
one of the Chores. That respectable body undertakes the 
management of the affair ; providing a surgeon, appointing 
the place of meeting, and announcing the arrangements t& 
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the parties concerned. The usual weapon is a long, flexible 
blade, blunt at the point, and basket-hilted, to protect the 
hand. Sometimes they make use of pistols or the sabre, 
but, in general, they betray no rashness in the exposure of 
their lives. 

Each duellist is conducted into a chamber by his witness 
and second, in order to put on his armor. This consists of 
a cap, which is generally worn loose, that the blows may 
take less effect. A tall cravat protects the throat, reaching 
up to the nose. The arm is secured by a leather glove, 
over which is drawn a quilted covering, with a bandage about 
the shoulder. The legs are inserted in trousers of thick 
leather, coming high over the breast. The whole person 
being thus invested, it must require considerable adroitness, 
not merely to give, but to receive, a dangerous blow ; though 
it is said, that the theological students fight in a large cap, to 
make the face more secure, since, if they should carry the 
marks of one of these encounters, their services in the 
church militant would be less in request than if they had had 
no experience in arms. 

In addition to the other precautions, the second is pro- 
vided with a rapier fixed in a basket-handle, with which he 
is to ward off blows intended for his principal, in case the 
point is presented. When the word is given, the combat- 
ants cross their swords, and move round each other, looking 
for some unguarded part, which, as may be supposed, it is 
not so easy to find. As soon as a blow is given, the battle 
is suspended, to ascertain what damage is done. It generally 
turns out, that the garment is that which needs repair ; some- 
times eyes and noses suffer considerable detriment, but the 
injury seldom reaches the brain, which is but little concerned 
in these transactions. There are some who have fought 
thirty, forty, and even sixty times, without any serious 
wounds. The harmlessness of this kind of duel is its great 
recommendation to the parties. We observe, that the fire- 
eaters in this country, ferocious as they are to those who 
have too much sense and conscience to fight, are extremely 
civil and complaisant to each other. Explanations are read- 
ily given and accepted, where there is the least danger of 
actual war, though in other cases they are terribly unrelent- 
ing. The truth is, that the whole business is stupid and 
senseless, whether in its harmless or savage form, and, of 
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all places where it should be tolerated, a seat of learning 
should be the last. 

It must not be supposed, that the authorities smile upon 
these interesting and amiable proceedings. A reward is 
offered to those who shall detect offenders, which produces 
a contest of skill between the beadles endeavouring to make 
arrests, and the students to evade them. An emissary of the 
parties is stationed to give a signal of the beadle's approach ; 
in case there is time to disrobe themselves, they leave the 
ground in a very innocent manner, and return to their usual 
quarters ; but, if the alarm is too pressing, the martialists 
sound a retreat, not the most dignified, into some neighbour- 
ing garret, or cornfield, intending to return, and put on their 
warlike air again, as soon as the danger is past. Should 
they be caught, they are conducted to the university prison, 
in the upper part of the house of the chief beadle. It con- 
sists of apartments secured with iron gratings, and furnished 
only with a bed, a small table, and a wooden chair. The 
penalty is varied, according to the aggravation of the offence. 
When books and visits are denied, still more, when the bed 
is carried out in the morning, as is the case in some universi- 
ties, the student finds it a serious thing to be left " alone in 
his glory." 

We are introduced to some personages who act an im- 
portant part at Heidelberg, not precisely in any literary de- 
partment, but in services which throw some light upon pre- 
vailing tastes and feelings. One of these is the Red Fisher- 
man, as he is called, from the color of his hair, a person of 
great activity, strength, and courage, who, by reason of these 
qualifications, is able to serve the students, not exactly in 
their studies, but in other respects, which they hold in as 
great esteem. At night, when the bell sounds a retreat 
from public houses, he makes his rounds, and, if he finds any 
literary characters so much " bemused with beer," as to be 
unable to obey its summons, he takes one on each shoulder, 
and conveys the precious burden home. When the students 
get into difficulty by insulting the neighbouring peasants, who 
are not slow to wrath on such occasions, he interposes his 
great strength for the rescue, and saves them from the chas- 
tisement they deserve. He is the person always employed 
in their martial combats, to detect the movements of the 
police, and give the parties warning in time to fly. As, in 
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addition to these active services, " he patiently bears their 
whims and humors in their barley cornish hours," one may 
easily understand what a treasure such a person must be in 
any literary institution. 

Another person, who serves to furnish intellectual amuse- 
ment, is one who began life as a student ; but, never having 
been very sound in his understanding, afforded excellent 
sport to those who were humane enough to take advantage 
of his simplicity. He received a forged letter, informing 
him that he was appointed a privy counsellor of the Hesse 
Darmstadt Court, from which he has derived his present 
title of Privy Counsellor Diehl. In this letter, he was ad- 
vised to procure a certain pomatum for his hair, which he 
did ; the consequence was, that his hair was taken off by 
the application, and his reason, which was weak before, was 
hopelessly darkened, so that the joke was not only complete- 
ly successful, but a standing subject of mirth was provided 
for many a future day. He now employs himself in matur- 
ing vast schemes of physical and civil improvement, all of 
which he commits to interminable reams of paper. By day, 
he walks round with his dog, to which he is devotedly at- 
tached, and is remarked at once for his air of gentle humility, 
mingled with inoffensive pride. His compositions serve to 
amuse the students ; but it is not easy to tell why ; there is 
nothing very ludicrous in such words as these : " To injure a 
man in his eyesight irreparably, — to damage his hearing, — 
to cause his hair to fall off, — to induce epilepsy, — to make 
his very spirit stand still ! Instead of that office of impor- 
tant study to which I believed myself advanced, thus came I 
to sit where inexpressible pains are given, which make every 
thing in man, that is of the nature of man, cry out. But the 
hardest of all was to become a maniac !" It is true, that 
there are many long passages in his writings which are evi- 
dently "built in the eclipse," and thoroughly destitute of 
meaning; but, in this respect, they very much resemble 
certain lucubrations which have been greatly admired among 
ourselves, not so much for the meaning which they conveyed, 
as for the masterly manner in which their meaning, if they 
had any, was folded up within them, so as not to be discover- 
ed by any uninitiated eye ; reminding one of the diamond, 
taken out from a hundred wrappers, to be exhibited to Bel- 
zoni, by an Egyptian who believed it of priceless value, 
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while the European saw at once that it was part of an old 
cruet-stopper. 

Another of these characters, and surely one of the most 
respectable, is an old lady, whose vocation is to sell fruit to 
the students. Not that there is any thing very eminent in 
her calling ; but, by means of it, she has supported her son 
through the various stages of education, till he has reached 
the dignity of curate in the church. In one respect, her ser- 
vices must be of great value ; she is very free with her well- 
meant advice, when any members of the university, of her 
acquaintance, are guilty of any discreditable conduct. This 
office can be no sinecure, since, judging from what we have 
already seen, the need of such services must be tolerably 
general, though they may not be esteemed as they deserve. 

There is one characteristic of German student-life which 
has more to recommend it than some others to which we 
have alluded. We mean the fondness for music, for which 
the nation is distinguished. It is found in all ranks and class- 
es, the high and the low, the cultivated and the unenlighten- 
ed, and exerts a refining effect upon them all. It is said, 
that, if you take from Germany its music, its drinking, and its 
smoking, it becomes quite another country. We should be 
perfectly willing to have it lose its identity, so far as the lat- 
ter accomplishments are concerned ; but its music deserves 
to be placed in a different association ; of the angles of this 
triangle, it is the only right one ; and, if it were possible to 
redeem the other two recreations from the charge of gross- 
ness, it would be done by this beautiful art, which, one would 
think, might be sufficient, without the aid of more earthly 
stimulants, to raise the spirits, and warm the heart. In most 
of the German schools, some instruction in music is given ; 
not very systematic or extensive, but sufficient to give every 
one some idea of melody, and to enable him to use his own 
powers. Specimens of the songs most popular among the 
students are given ; they do not convey the most exalted 
idea of the verse thus married to song ; but, perhaps, tradi- 
tional associations, recollections of former days, and excited 
social feelings, may give them charms, which a stranger can- 
not easily discover. Unfortunately, the idea of drinking is 
quite too often and too prominently presented, and the au- 
thor says, that, " when the cups have not gone their rounds 
too diligently, it is a genuine pleasure to listen to them." 
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The delight would, in our opinion, be quite as genuine, if it 
were entirely separated from this danger. We do not think 
much of the moral reflection, that the student may well enjoy 
these days, because they are few. In all those cases where 
a man sets fire to his dwelling, to enjoy the present warmth 
of the blaze, he finds that his momentary pleasure leads on 
to future consequences which are not so pleasant. Such fires 
are more easily kindled than extinguished. 

The author, apparently from his own observation, de- 
scribes the accommodations of the student at the university, 
which, so far as they are illustrative of taste and character ,- 
are worth regarding. He represents himself as going with a 
friend to a chamber, from which, as he opened the door, 
rolled a dense cloud of smoke, that prevented their seeing 
any thing within ; but they heard a whip whistling in the air, 
and a voice shouting to a dog, " Down ! down ! " These 
dogs are a very general article of the student's furniture, and 
attend him in his rides, walks, and battles. It is recorded, 
that, a nose being unfortunately cut off in a duel, one of the 
dogs present stepped forward and swallowed it, thus putting 
an end to all hope of its restoration. As soon as the host 
became visible, he courteously welcomed his visiters, and 
supplied each with a well-filled pipe, as the first earnest of 
hospitality. In taking observations, they saw a small sleep- 
ing-apartment attached to a larger chamber, which would 
have seemed comfortable, were it not for the confusion of 
books, pipes, rapiers, clothes, and writing apparatus, wildly 
thrown together on tables, chairs, a sofa, and book-shelves, 
with a little stove in the centre. The student himself was 
arrayed in a dressing-gown and showy slippers, with a hand- 
kerchief thrown loosely round his neck, and an embroidered 
cap, called a beer-cap, on his head. On one wall of the 
room was silhouettes, with a Chore-band, or riband showing 
the appropriate colors of the fraternity, festooned over them. 
The second contained some likenesses of professors, and 
views of different cities. On the third wall were pipes of 
all sorts and sizes ; and on the fourth, a Chore-cap and guitar, 
under which was a little table, with preparations for smoking 
and drinking. The course of life for the day appeared to be 
this ; in the morning, they pursue their studies over a cup of 
coffee and pipe of tobacco, and then go to the classes ; they 
dine at twelve, then go to the coffee-house, and, in the even- 
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ing, to the Kneip, or meeting-room of the Chore, to drink 
beer. A long dissertation is here given on the various kinds 
of pipes, and we are assured that this filthy habit of smok- 
ing has increased very much within the last twenty years. 
We were not aware that it could be greater, nor that it ever 
had been less, than it is now. 

There is, however, a brighter page in this volume, to 
which we gladly turn. It celebrates the enthusiasm for the 
freedom of their country, which was called out in the stu- 
dents of the universities, at the time when the blood-shod 
foot of Napoleon was trampling it down. The first Bursch- 
enschaft (we ought, perhaps, to have said, that the Bursch 
is a student who has been long enough at the university to 
enter into its social ways and feelings,) was formed when 
Francis the Second abdicated the German Imperial throne, 
under the pressure of dishonorable compulsion. The Ger- 
man language and spirit had been elevated by Schiller, 
Gothe, and Lessing. The French language and literature 
fell at once in the general esteem. As the literary honor 
rose, the sense of political degradation became more intoler- 
ble, and, as might have been expected, this contrast of glory 
and shame came home most powerfully to the German stu- 
dent's breast. The effect was, to raise him above the fol- 
lies which we have described, and to turn the tide of social 
feeling, which had run in these meaner channels, into one 
deep and strong current of patriotic self-devotion. The 
members of the Burschenschaft endeavoured to maintain 
great purity of manners, and to increase their physical 
strength ; the miserable duel was not allowed between those 
connected with the union ; the associations of the different 
universities kept up constant communication with each other ; 
and the best spirits of the land, seeing that a mighty engine 
was here in motion and gathering strength, considered it a 
duty to afford all the aid and encouragement in their power. 
Their anniversaries were celebrated with processions and 
torch-trains ; they gloried in copying the dress and customs 
of their German fathers ; and, as soon as the trumpet sound- 
ed, volunteers poured forth from the universities, who had 
been prepared in these associations, to do and sacrifice every 
thing in resisting the oppressors of their country. Korner's 
songs express the inspiration which, at that inspiring time, 
swelled in every young German heart. Napoleon, un- 
vol. lvi. — no. 119. 40 
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fortunately for his reputation and the stability of his empire, 
did not understand the power of these moral affections, till 
he saw the mighty spirits rising from the deep where they 
had slumbered ; nor were the Holy Allies aware, that it was 
dangerous to trifle with those who had once risen against op- 
pression, and had tasted the blessing of the free. 

Though the general spirit of this association was moral 
and elevated, there were some instances in which it ran 
into wild and criminal excess ; — naturally enough, where 
the precious doctrine is accepted, that the instincts and im- 
pulses are a sufficient rule of duty. Of these, the most re- 
markable case was that of Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, 
whose employment in the Russian service required him to 
furnish reports on the state of literature and public opinion, 
which were fashioned, perhaps, with more regard to the taste 
of his employers than to the interests of his own country. 
One of these reports, which was particularly offensive, be- 
came known, through the faithlessness of a transcriber, and 
it contained charges against certain persons which excited 
great indignation. In other public ways, also, Kotzebue 
showed himself the enemy of the free spirit which prevailed ; 
and Sand, a retired and pensive dreamer, who communicated 
little with others, and brooded in secret over his own duty 
and destiny, felt himself called to visit the wrongs of his 
country upon the offender's head. 

He said, that the idea of destroying Kotzebue presented 
itself gradually to his mind, which at first refused to welcome 
it, partly from a natural shrinking from such a deed, and 
partly from the feeling that he was born to something better. 
He often prayed thafhe might not be called to the effort ; 
but the purpose became a fixed idea, which he could not 
dislodge, and, when he heard that Kotzebue was about to re- 
turn to Russia, he resolved that the deed must be done. 
He made choice of a large and a small dagger, carrying 
one in the breast of the waistcoat, and the other secured in 
his sleeve. He then prepared a manifesto, designed to be 
made public, in which he glories in the deed he is about 
to do, assigning his reasons for it, and calling upon his coun- 
trymen to assert their high destiny. He observed, how- 
ever, that he stood alone ; "I have no dependence but on 
the Eternal Father ; in Him I grasp courage to conquer 
the last terror, and to accomplish my solemn deed," Cov- 
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ering his dress with a carter's frock, he left Jena, and pro- 
ceeded with great deliberation to Manheim, reading the 
Gospel of St. John upon the way, which, together with 
Korner's poems, he carried with him. He breakfasted at 
a hotel, and, about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, was con- 
ducted by a waiter to the house of his victim. He announced 
himself to the maid at the door as a gentleman from Mietau, 
and, as Kotzebue was absent, was requested to call at five 
in the afternoon. ' At dinner, he conversed with great com- 
posure on various subjects, and, at the appointed time, re- 
turned, and found Kotzebue at home. He lamented most of 
all, when he came into the presence of his victim, that he was 
compelled to dissemble in order to prevent suspicion. After 
a few phrases of complimentary address, he drew his dag- 
ger, and, with the words, " Here ! thou traitor to the 
Fatherland ! " struck Kotzebue down. Then, with the 
small dagger from the sleeve, he gave him several stabs in 
the side. The work was done so effectually, that, without 
any effort, and with but one short cry of alarm, the victim 
sunk to the floor. The murderer, turning round, saw one of 
the children, whose scream of terror gave him such a feel- 
ing, that he felt bound to make it some recompense, as he 
said, for the loss of its father, and, therefore, stabbed him- 
self in the breast. In presence of the people, who were at 
once collected together, he kneeled down, saying, " I thank 
thee, God, for thy victory ! " and, pressing the small sword 
with his hands, forced it into his bosom, and fell upon his 
side. But the wound inflicted on himself was not mortal. 

This fanatic behaved, at his execution, with great decency 
and composure. He requested that no clergyman might 
attend him, because it was, in his opinion, a degradation of 
the clerical order, to require their presence on such occa- 
sions. He expressed the same perverted religious feeling 
as before. In reference to the murder, he said, that, if, 
through divine revelation, he could learn that his act was 
wrong, he should repent it ; meaning, probably, a particular 
revelation to him, for one would suppose that the revela- 
tion in the Scriptures was tolerably explicit on the subject 
of bloodshed, and of doing evil that good may come. His 
moral theory was expressed in ihe words, " My own con- 
viction is my law. I act right, whenever I follow it. It 
guides me better than divine or human precepts." It is 
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needless to enlarge on the subject ; his whole history is a suffi- 
cient commentary on the doctrine of those, who think that 
every vessel can pilot its own way into port by means of the 
lantern on its deck, much better than by observing the fixed 
lighthouse on the shore. 

The murder of Kotzebue did not create much alarm, 
since he was neither beloved nor respected in his country ; 
but an attempt to assassinate Ibell, the President of the 
first Chamber of Nassau, by the fanatic Loning, gave the 
impression that an evil spirit was abroad, and the Burschen- 
schaft, together with all other associations of the kind, was 
suppressed by the strong arm of the law. As usual on such 
occasions, these guilty deeds, done in the name of liberty, 
■ not only failed of their designed effect, but brought reproach 
on the name of freedom, and gave a pretext, which was 
readily seized, for persecuting all men of liberal opinions, 
for suppressing all free publication of thought, and establish- 
ing tribunals for purposes of oppression. In this poor work, 
Russia took the lead, and thereby lost the honor which she 
had acquired by her efforts to deliver Germany from the 
power of France, and by other manifestations of generous 
feeling. 

But we are pursuing the subject farther than we in- 
tended. Having great respect for the German mind and 
character, we cannot say that we have enjoyed this work, 
though we would not disparage the entertaining powers of. 
the writer. We must say, that this perpetual beer-drinking 
and pipe-smoking are essentially coarse and low, and, so far 
from being raised to the skies, by their association with in- 
tellect and literature, are much more likely to draw those 
angels down. The author says, that, " amid all the follies, 
mad frolics, and nonsense of German student-life, he must 
be destitute of poetry himself who does not feel it there." 
We must plead guilty to the charge in its full extent, and, 
what is worse, feel neither penitence nor shame for others' 
destitution. We should be sorry to see poetry and high 
sentiment coming in such a questionable shape into our own 
universities ; but, if the thing should happen, we shall be 
apt to speak to it, and tell it our minds without reserve. 



